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ABSTRACT 

This report suggests that the first step toward achieving 
educational excellence for Hispanic Americans is to increase retention and 
graduation rates for Hispanic Americans already enrolled in college. It 
examines the extent and nature of Hispanic college enrollment in comparison 
to that of adults of other racial/ethnic identities. Breakdowns of college 
enrollment by racial/ethnic origin and generational status were developed by 
combining Current Population Survey (CPS) data on college enrollment from the 
late 1990s. Results indicate that large numbers of Hispanics are enrolled in 
postsecondary education. By some measures, a greater share of Hispanics 
attend college classes than non-Hispanic whites, though most pursue paths 
associated with lower chances of attaining a bachelor's degree. Many are 
enrolled in community colleges, attend school part-time, and delay or prolong 
their college education. About 10 percent of all Hispanic high school 
graduates enroll in some form of college. Only Asians enroll at a higher 
rate. Hispanics lag behind in the pursuit of graduate and professional 
degrees. Native-born Hispanic high school graduates enroll in college at a 
higher rate than their foreign-born counterparts. Enrollment in two-year 
colleges varies considerably by national origin. (Contains 12 tables and 23 
references.) (SM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



"The question I like to ask every child I visit in the classroom is, 'Are you going to college?' 

In this great country, we expect every child, regardless of how he or she is raised, to go to 
college."- President George W. Bush, remarks at the Griegos Elementary School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, August 15, 2001 

A postsecondary degree is widely accepted as a basic goal in education, and the U.S. 
labor market reinforces that expectation with substantial financial rewards. Latinos lag 
every other population group in attaining college degrees, especially bachelor's degrees. 

To better understand that problem and help identify policy responses, the Pew Hispanic 
Center conducted a new analysis of the educational performance of Latino high school 
graduates. This analysis is based on Current Population Survey data collected by the U.S. 
Census Bureau from 1997 to 2000. The data was combined and averaged to create a solid 
statistical basis for assessing different forms of college attendance for Latinos as compared 
to other groups and for making important distinctions among sub-groups of the Latino 
population. 

The PHC report shows that large numbers of Latinos are enrolled in postsecondary 
education. In fact, by some measures a greater share of Latinos are attending college 
classes than non-Hispanic whites. However, most are pursuing paths associated with lower 
chances of attaining a bachelor's degree. Many are enrolled in community colleges, many 
also only attend school part-time, and others delay or prolong their college education into 
their mid-20s and beyond. These findings clearly show that large numbers of Latinos 
finish their secondary schooling and try to extend their education but fail to earn a degree. 
Heretofore, policy-makers and researchers concerned with Hispanic educational 
achievement have focused most intently on issues related to primary and secondary 
education, especially high school dropout rates. Those issues are undoubtedly important. 
This report, however, demonstrates that significant gains can be made with policy 
initiatives targeted at Latinos who graduated from high school, who applied for and were 
granted admission to a two- or four-year college and who enrolled. In other words, a great 
deal can be accomplished by assisting young Hispanics who are trying to secure the 
credentials that can immensely improve their prospects but who are failing in large 
numbers. 

Some of the study's key findings include: 

• About 10 percent of all Latino high school graduates are enrolled in some form of 
college compared to 7 percent of the total population of high school graduates. 
Only Asians are enrolled at a higher rate. 

• There is a substantial enrollment gap between Latinos and all other groups among 
18- to 24-year -olds — the traditional age group for college attendance and the 
cohort that reaps the greatest economic benefit from a college degree. Only 35 
percent of Latino high school graduates in that age group are enrolled in college 
compared to 46 percent of whites. 
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• Latinos are far more likely to be enrolled in two-year colleges than any other 
group. About 40 percent of Latino 18- to 24-year-old college students attend two- 
year institutions compared to about 25 percent of white and black students in that 
age group. 

• Latinos are more likely to be part-time students. Nearly 85 percent of white 18- to 
24-year-old college students are enrolled full-time compared to 75 percent of 
Latino students in that age group. 

• A somewhat greater proportion of Latino high school graduates over the age of 24 
years old, some 7 percent, are enrolled in college courses than whites, 5 percent. 
While ongoing college education can bring important rewards to adults, students 
who attain a degree at the traditional age see greater economic gains. 

• Latinos very clearly lag behind in the pursuit of graduate and professional degrees. 
Among 25- to 34-year-old high school graduates, nearly 3.8 percent of whites are 
enrolled in graduate school. Only 1.9 percent of similarly aged Latino high school 
graduates are pursuing post-baccalaureate studies. 

The PHC report also explores the differences in college enrollment among Latinos 
by generation and country of origin. Some of the key findings in this regard include: 

• Native-born Latino high school graduates are enrolling in college at a higher rate 
than their foreign-born counterparts, and that is especially true of the second 
generation, the U.S.-born children of immigrants. About 42 percent of second- 
generation Latinos in the l8-to-24 age range are attending college, which is almost 
the same as the rate for whites, 46 percent. The figure is lower both for the first 
generation, 26 percent, and for all those with U.S.-born parents — the third 
generation and higher — 36 percent. 

• There is no substantial difference across generations in the share of Latino high 
school graduates ages 18 to 24 who go to community college. The rate is about the 
same for the foreign born, 46 percent, as it is for the second generation, 42 percent. 

• Enrollment in two-year colleges varies considerably by national origin. Some 46 
percent of Mexican college students in the 18- to 24-year-old group attend two-year 
institutions compared to about 31 percent of Puerto Ricans and Cubans. 

• Cubans have by far the highest rate of college attendance of any Latino national 
origin group with nearly 45 percent of 18- to 24-year-old high school graduates 
enrolled. For Mexicans, the comparable figure is 33 percent and for Puerto Ricans, 
30 percent. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Indisputably, improvements in the extent and quality of education will raise the 
economic prospects, well-being, and civic engagement of the Hispanic population. Latinos 
are now the most poorly educated major population group in the United States. White 
males average 13.3 years of schooling and black males average 12.2. Latino males lag 
behind with 10.6 years of schooling. Some of this achievement gap reflects low levels of 
education among many Latino immigrants but that is by no means the entire problem. 
U.S.-born Hispanic males average 12.0 years of schooling (Smith, 2001). 

Seventy-two percent of all high school seniors go on to some form of postsecondary 
training within two years of high school graduation. Fifty-nine percent of all U.S. workers 
have at least some college education. A high school diploma no longer serves as the basic 
credential for successful employment in the U.S. economy. Only individuals with a 
college degree can expect to enter the mid-ranges of the labor force, let alone the top. 

Thus, the road to economic advancement for Latinos must run through college. However, 
Latinos' success at entering and graduating from college affects not only their own well- 
being but also the nation's well- 
being. Between 2000 and 2025 
the white working age 
population will decline by five 
million as baby boomers retire 
from the labor force. Working 
age Latinos are projected to 
increase by 18 million (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 1999). Thus, 
the vitality of the U.S. work 
force increasingly depends on 

Hispanic educational progress. 

In 1996 the Hispanic Scholarship Fund, the nation's largest scholarship granting 
organization for Latinos, adopted a new mission to double the rate of Hispanics earning a 
college degree. The goal is to reach 18 percent by 2010. That objective became a matter of 
federal policy in 2000 following the release of a White House report by the Council of 
Economic Advisors documenting the Hispanic education achievement gap and its 
potential cost to the economy. On October 12, 2001, President Bush created the 
President's Advisory Commission on Educational Excellence for Hispanic Americans to 
advise his administration on how to close the academic achievement gap, including the 
low rate of college completion. 

This report suggests that the first step towards achieving that goal should be to 
increase the retention and graduation rates for Latinos already enrolled in college. While a 



Figure 1. 1.3 Million Latinos Attend College 
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Source: October Current Population Survey 
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great deal of attention has focused on the high school dropout rate for Hispanics and 
others, the college dropout rate may be just as significant. 

This report provides a detailed examination of the extent and nature of Hispanic 
college enrollment in comparison to that of adults of other racial/ethnic identities. 
Enrollment is an important summary measure of Latinos' success in the pursuit of higher 
education. Being enrolled simply means an individual is taking one or more college 
courses. Enrollment does not reveal whether the student completed the course(s), the 
extent of knowledge gained, or whether the student obtained a degree. So, enrollment 
reflects the ability and opportunity to improve one's education on our nation's college 
campuses and not whether an improvement was actually achieved. Nonetheless, 
measuring the extent to which Latinos have 
the opportunity and desire to improve their 
skills is important in its own right. 

Given the disparity between 
enrollment and subsequent degree 
completion for Latinos, it is essential to 
identify and measure different forms of 
college-going. This report examines the shares of Latinos enrolled in college who are 
studying part-time versus full-time, who are in two-year versus four-year institutions and 
who are of traditional college-going ages compared with older students. An important 
innovation of this report is an additional focus on differences among the major Latino 
origin groups and generations of Latinos. About two-thirds of Hispanic youth have a 
foreign-born parent. So, it is important to gauge whether Latinos whose families have 
been in the United States for generations are having any more success in pursuing 
collegiate studies than recent arrivals. Similarly, about half of Latino youth with a foreign- 
born parent are themselves foreign born. 1 Many of them did not attend U.S. elementary 
and secondary schools which may have limited their ability or their desire to attend a U.S. 
college. 

Detailed breakdowns of college enrollment by racial/ethnic origin and generational 
status were developed for this report by combining several years of Current Population 
Survey (CPS) data on college enrollment from the late 1990s. 2 The CPS is a monthly 
survey of about 50,000 households conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It is most familiar as the source of monthly unemployment data, but 
supplemental questions include a variety of other topics including school enrollment and 
educational attainment. The figures are presented here on an annual basis for ease of 

1 The percentage of Latinos with a foreign-born parent that are themselves foreign-bom depends on 
the age group and population one is assessing. Older age groups will have greater percentages 
foreign -born. Among Latino high school graduates between the ages of 18 to 24, about half of 
those with a foreign-born parent are themselves foreign-born. 

2 Pooling data for the purposes of studying the school enrollment of minorities is quite common. 
See Mare 1995. 



While a great deal of attention has 
focused on the high school dropout 
rate for Hispanics and others, the 
college dropout rate may be just as 
significant. 
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discussion, but they are effectively an annual average over the years 1997 to 2000 (see the 
Appendix for further details on the data). Total college enrollment was quite stable over 
these years. 3 Enrollment data for 2001 is not yet publicly available. 

This report is divided into two parts. The first focuses on the unique characteristics 
of Latino college enrollment in comparison to other adults, and it details Latino college 
students' disproportionate pursuit of education in ways associated with low levels of 
degree completion. The second portion of the report examines the differences in college 
enrollment patterns among Latinos of different generations and national origin groups. 



I. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LATINO COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 

How Many Latinos Attend College? 

In the late 1990s about 15.4 million persons attended the nation's colleges and 

universities. That number 
includes undergraduate 
students at two-year and four- 
year colleges as well as 
students pursuing graduate 
and professional degrees. In 
order to put this statistic in 
perspective, consider that at 
any given moment, about 6 
out of every 100 adults is 
pursuing higher education. A 
substantially greater number 
was enrolled in the 1990s than 
in the late 1980s, and the college ranks are likely to increase again in this decade. As the 
"baby boom echo" matures into the traditional college-going ages of 18 to 24 years old, 
enrollment is projected to increase 20 percent from 1999 to 2011 (National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2001). The bulk of the additional college students will be minorities, 
including a sizable and growing number of Hispanic students. 

In the late 1990s 1.3 million Latinos went to college, the third largest group of 
students. About 11 million whites were enrolled in college along with 2 million African 
Americans (Figure l) 4 
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Figure 2. A Large Percent of Latino High School 
Graduates are College Students 
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3 Over the four years analyzed in this report, college enrollment remained steady. It reached a low 
of 15.2 million students in 1999 and a high of 15.5 million students in 1998. The difference is not 

statistically significant. 
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Latino adults are major stakeholders in the nation's colleges and universities and 
are extensively pursuing two- and four-year college studies. Of the nation's major 
racial/ethnic groups, only Asian high school graduates surpass Latino high school 
graduates in their pursuit of undergraduate education (Figure 2). Of the nation's 166 
million high school graduates, about 7 percent or 12.3 million are enrolled in 
undergraduate studies. The nation's 11.7 million Latino high school graduates attend 
college at a higher rate. More than 10 percent — nearly 1.2 million Latino high school 
graduates — pursue undergraduate education at community colleges and four-year colleges. 
Their enrollment rate clearly demonstrates the value Latinos place on higher education. 
However, high enrollment is not translating into high graduation rates. Much of the 
Latino achievement gap is the result of what happens after Hispanic students begin their 
postsecondary studies. And to understand what keeps these students from reaching 
graduation day, one has to start by examining the characteristics of Latino college 
attendance. 



Table 1: Percentage Distribution of 1995-96 Beginning Postsecondary Students by Persistence Outcome 
Three Years after Initial Enrollment 

Aspired to a Aspired to an Aspired to a 

Certificate Associate's Degree Bachelor's Degree 

Attendance status Attendance status Attendance status 

Outcome Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 



Highest Degree Attained 



Attained Certificate 


56.5 


43.6 


7.1 


4.8 


1.0 


4.1 


Attained Associate's Degree 


2.8 


0.6 


20.8 


4.4 


2.7 


2.7 


Attained Bachelor's Degree 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.8 


0.4 


No Degree 


Still enrolled in a Less -than-4-year-co liege 


7.3 


10.1 


31.9 


30.9 


10.1 


26.3 


Still enrolled in a 4-yea r-col lege 


1.8 


1.4 


7.5 


5.1 


67.6 


38.5 


Not enrolled 


31.6 


44.3 


32.7 


54.7 


17.7 


28.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics (2000) 



Part-time and Precarious 

With the exception of students over the age of 34 years old, Latino college students 
are the least likely to be pursuing full-time college studies. Nearly 85 percent of white 
students 18 to 24 years old — the traditional ages for college attendance — are enrolled full- 
time. An identical percentage of black college students pursue their studies full-time. Yet, 
only 75 percent of Latino traditional college-age students go full-time. Latinos of Cuban 
origin are the one notable exception. Nearly 90 percent of them go full-time, more than 
any other racial/ethnic group. 



4 Throughout the report Hispanic status is mutually exclusive of racial categories. That is, "white" 
always refers to non-Hispanic white, and similarly for Blacks and Asian and Pacific Islanders. The 
terms "Latino" and "Hispanic" are used interchangeably. 
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While demonstrating laudable aspirations, Latinos' high levels of part-time 
enrollment have adverse effects on their levels of degree completion. The U.S. Department 
of Education considers part-time college enrollment to be a "risk factor" for dropping out 
of postsecondary education before completion of a degree. The Department's most recent 
study of college persistence follows a cohort of college students for three years after initial 
enrollment in postsecondary education. After three years one quarter of the students who 
initially attended full-time had no degree and were no longer enrolled. Among students 
who initially attended part-time, nearly half had no degree after three years and had 
dropped out. No matter what postsecondary course of study a college student is pursuing, 
and regardless of whether it is at a two-year or a four-year institution, part-time college 
enrollment is associated with a greater risk of racking up college credits with no degree to 
show for the effort (Table 1). 

In a previous study, the Center documented extraordinarily high labor force 
participation rates for Latino young adults, including a large number of school-age youths 
who work even as they are enrolled in school. 5 This is particularly true in immigrant 
households and would appear to be a simple function of economic need. Among low- 
skilled Latino immigrants, household incomes are often built to acceptable levels by 
combining the earnings of several workers who each might be taking home poverty-level 
wages. Thus, there is intense pressure on young people, especially males, to contribute to 
the family welfare as soon as they are old enough to work. The results of this economic 
necessity are vividly evident in the high proportion of immigrant youth who end their 
education before high school graduation and work full-time instead. The pattern is notably 
different among U.S.-born Latino youth regardless of whether their parents are immigrants 
or natives. U.S.-born Latinos 16 to 19 years old are four times more likely to be in school 
and not working at all than their immigrant peers who came to the United States as 
adolescents. The strong commitment to work and family does not stop Latinos from 
enrolling, even part-time, but it may help explain why so few enroll full-time. 

Figure 3. Latino Undergraduates Study at Community Colleges 




Source: October Current Fbpulation Survey 
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